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rubber forests. He ascended the Beni to Biberalta in Bolivia, where he re- 
mained until June, 1913, when he returned to England. 

The book contains but one very general, small-scale map of the region, 
and in this respect is not what it should be. Several of the streams and many 
villages and settlements the author visited or mentions are not shown at all, 
nor are they to be found on other published maps. 

Though well written in the main, the book lacks critical editing: there are 
errors in the Portuguese words and many absences or shif tings of accents. A 
few statements regarding the vegetation ought not to be in a book otherwise so 
valuable. For example, palm trees are mentioned as ferns (pp. 288, 293). At 
p. 51 he calls Attalea speeiosa a tree fern; it is a well-known palm. At p. 115 
he says the Panama hats are made of "grass or palm shoots," whereas they 
are made from the leaves of a screw-pine or Pandanus. The Gitiranaboia, 
erroneously called by the author "jaquirana boa" (p. 247), supposed to be 
deadly, is the lantern fly, a hemipter and perfectly harmless in spite of its 
looks. Its nature is pointed out in the American Naturalist, Vol. XIX, pp. 
835-838, Sept., 1885. These are small matters, however, in comparison with 
the public service the author has done in setting forth his own observations 
and experiences in connection with the scandals that have lately been aired in 
England in regard to the treatment of the native races employed in gathering 
rubber in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Probably no English-speaking person 
has ever had such personal experience or obtained such an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rubber forests of the Amazon and with the social and commercial 
system under which the industry has hitherto been carried on. Until lately 
those dark forests have kept their own secrets; no such living document has 
ever come out of them before. John Casper Branner. 

AFRICA 

Essai sur l'am£lioration du regime du fieuve Congo par la 
regularisation du d£bit des lacs et anciens lacs congolais. 

By Robert Thys. 54 pp. Maps, ills. Compagnie du Congo pour le Com- 
merce et 1 'Industrie. [Brussels], 1913 (?) 12% x 10. 

With the colonization of the Congo Basin, it becomes necessary to inaugu- 
rate plans for the regulation of the great river. This essay tries to show how, 
within a few years and for a few million francs, it will be possible to retain 
by dams at the lakes and ancient basins some 67 thousand-millions cubic meters 
of water during the rainy season to be released during the dry. With one or 
two minor changes the author proposes thereby to create a constantly navigable 
channel between Kiambi and Ankoro, to render usable eventually the stretch 
of rapids between Kasongo and Kindu, to give a depth sufficient for passage to 
the reach between Kindu and Ponthierville and to obtain a foot or two addi- 
tional depth over the shoals at Fetish Roek. In addition this will reduce 
notably the extent of the inundated territory during the rainy season, yielding 
thereby millions of hectares to the domain of the colony, and at the same time 
contributing to the healthfulness of the country. Like many waterway advo- 
cates, he counts all this as gain in power and figures out 4,700,000 horse power 
for the mining regions of Katanga and Urua. 

The entire essay is very carefully compiled and is illustrated with maps 
and photographs. In this it is exceptional. After a brief explanation of .the 
different points where effective work could be done and of the determining 
causes, as rain and run-off, a yearly programme covering a period of six years 
is offered. The paper gives as concise and clear a picture of the Congo water- 
ways as can be found and the reviewer highly recommends it. 

Robert M. Brown. 

Tripolis. Von E. Banse. 158 pp. Map, ills. A. Duncker, Weimar, 1912. 
Mk. 3. 9x6. 

The author has acquired no little experience of the Asiatic and African 
shores of the Mediterranean and the results appear in this sketchy work upon 
Tripoli. He now shows himself more familiar with the habit of life and man- 
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ner of thought under the Crescent. He writes with great sympathy for its 
culture, whether it be regarded as dwarfed or distorted. In several particu- 
lars he has made exhaustive research, but in general he has preferrd to write an 
entertaining and very readable account of the city of the Syrtes and its im- 
mediate oasis life. His text is sprinkled with little line drawings of his own, 
scarcely more than diagrams, but they supply so much information that they 
will be found a most valuable addition to the work, for it is in these unpreten- 
tious sketches that the wealth of his information is recorded. 

William Churchill. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. 4: South 
Africa. Part 1, History to 1895. By Sir Charles Lucas. New edit. 
331 pp. Maps, index. Oxford Univ. Press, Amer. Branch, New York, 
1913. 7^x5%. 
This book is not intended as a rival to Theal's great history of the Cape, 
but it is an excellent narrative work. The author presents the facts in such 
manner as to avoid giving offence to any of the jangling elements which now 
are earnestly attempting to forge a new and wholesome nationality of Boer 
and TJitlander. Since the first edition the Union of South Africa has come 
into being; that has necessitated the recasting of the whole work, and the two- 
volumes have been expanded to three. This first volume carries the history 
from the time of Bartholomew Diaz in 1487 to 1895 as marking the end of 
the Matabele war. William Churchill. 

Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer. By W. C. Scully. 1st 
Series — " Wander jahre. " 320 pp. Further Eeminiscences, 384 pp. His., 
indexes. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1913. 9x6 each. 
Wholly unpretentious are these two volumes. They are filled with the 
chatty and personal reminiscences of a man who has done his duty in South 
Africa for nearly a half century. In 1868, when he first set eyes on Table 
Mountain, the Cape was one of the wild frontiers of civilization. In the first 
volume, Mr. Scully records the adventurous life of a youngster seeking a 
foothold, miner, storekeeper, hunter, all the varied employments of youth in a 
new country. The second volume takes up his better ordered life as a civil 
servant — the record from 1876 to the outbreak of the Boer war in 1899. A 
promised third volume will complete the narrative through the establishment of 
the Union of South Africa. We know of no work which tells so intimately 
and so entertainingly the story of this settlement of South Africa. From the 
author's narrative we obtain a good idea of the qualities, which must char- 
acterize the pioneer at the edge of the wild. The author's record is entertain- 
ing and illustrates a long series of events, which would be hard to comprehend 
without some such illumination. William Churchill. 

The Book of the Lion. By Sir Alfred E. Pease. 293 pp. Ills., index. 
Charles Scribner 's Sons, New York, 1914. 9x6. 
At present the game reserves of the British East African Protectorate 
serve as a refuge for the lion, but certain settlers are urging his extermination, 
even within the protected areas. Concerning this policy, Mr. Pease writes: 
"I desire that what is here set down may encourage the British public to 
insist that one little corner of our vast empire shall remain a sanctuary for 
that royal creature which we have selected as the emblem of our own valour 
and magnanimity." The author says that the disappearance of multitudes of 
African game animals has resulted from hunting which caused the great herds 
to migrate to regions where food, water, climate and other factors were against 
them and their young; and as their numbers thus were diminished, they finally 
were exterminated by the pursuing hunters. Therefore, the author urges that 
the vast game preserve in British East Africa, since it is unsuited for coloniza- 
tion, should remain as a natural sanctuary to the lion and all other animals 
within its borders; else they soon will cease to exist. The reader will support 
Mr. Pease in his admiration of the lion after reading the author's account of 



